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massive that they would be almost immovable. The giant rhinoceros
was very slender, and an eighteen-feet giraffe is still more lightly built.
In water size does not count for so much. A fluid medium renders
weight relatively negligible, and so the sulphur bottom whale, though
growing to over 100 feet long, and weighing nearly as much as thirty
elephants, can still move with ease. During the Age of Reptiles some
of the quadrupedal dinosaurs measured 100 feet long, and the biped
species often towered twenty or more feet high, but the body bulk
seldom exceeded that of an elephant. Many also were probably aquatic.

FLYING   DRAGONS  OF   YESTERDAY

Like the whales, some other swimming animals reach a great size.
The whale shark measures fifty feet long, ten feet more than the elephant
seal, twenty feet longer than die largest crocodile, and forty feet longer
than the giant cuttle fish. All these creatures breathe by means of lungs
or gills, which are essential to extensive growth.

Some flying animals reach an impressive size, but the fact that they
fly sets a limit to their dimensions. The extinct flying dragons called
pterodactyls might measure seventeen feet across the wings, and a few
birds such as condors or albatrosses span not far short of this. About
ten pounds body weight only can be raised high in air : anything beyond
this spells forfeiture of aviation.

INSECTS  AS  LARGE  AS  RATS

Insects breathe by a complex system of tubes, and if the largest size
known to be attained by any insect were exceeded, the entire structure
* would collapse. Insect giants are the Goliath beetles of Africa, and the
South American Hercules beetle, all bulking about as large as rats.
The Indian Atlas moth spans a foot across the wings, six inches less
than the giant dragon-flies of the coal epoch.

Crustaceans, such as crabs and lobsters, breathe through gills and
have tougher shells than insects, but these shells must be periodically
cast, and the strain upon the creature's system limits its expansion. The
giant sea scorpions of the coal epoch measured nine feet long, but the
Surges* living crab, a spider crab of Japan, though spanning nine feet
across has a body not much larger than a man's head.

WEIGHING  HUNDREDWEIGHTS
Sea water by its density reduces weight more effectively than fresh
$er, and so in the ocean we find sea snails with shells two feet long*
such as the spindle snail of South Carolina, U.S.A., four times as long
as any land or river snails. A shellfish living a sedentary life can afford
t&|row even larger, and on the Barrier Reef of Australia exist clams with
sbeiis over a yard long, and weighing many hundredweights.
The km dkdeixwi or simUar structure a creature possesses for the
its soft parts, the greater restrictions are placed upon its
over a yard, and only a few deep-sea